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Boston Recorder. 
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" riMeE OF CHRIST AND 
YARD H APOSTLES 
tles made no direct attack 
ae iwh surrounded by sixty mil- 
era \ 1a state of oppression and 
Tor modern times. The inqui- 
rene y did they de cline to say any thing, 
nO one g si siavery: 
b Metece » th uestion, IT will adopt the 
0 enor: |.Divines, and answer, 
twenty. 1, N y— Not because they felt no pro- 


slave. ‘To say that they 
y ought, or to give proper 

1 So important a subject, would 
lations of Christianity ; would de- 
nee in the gospel, and fill the 
iidelity; @ worse evil than slavery. 

toy round we can take, as Christians on 
Christ and his apostles had 
1 snfficient reasons for not rebuk- 

iS a& Sin. These reasons I hope to 

1 future number. But for the pres- 
e for love’s sake, and for the sake 
good will, to pause a moment on 
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of Paris 

' und 
t in 


' that 
tists his 


tug he 
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hen est of men have had, and therefore 


have again, good and sufficient 
ng lo make any direct uitack 


humble individual to present this 

i sideration, 
) i: ministers as have felt the painful 
of blaming and reproving their breth- 
1 office, who have declined uni- 
m in direct attacks upon slavery. 
proot has been very conscien- 
d. Itis hoped that no one 
it, will break fellowship or 
who have administered it. 
two classes, the reproving or 
has taken a course most strictly 
uiof Christ and his apostles ? 
ind confidently believed, that no 
irnestly moved with compassion 
ve, will think of blaming Christ and 
les; and that no reproof will be admio- 
»men now, which will apply equally 
Saviour of the world, and to those 
ul into all truth by the Holy 
iy one word to those churches 
pted the removal of a pastor, 
inwilling to make direct attatks 
What bas such a pastor done? 
ith Christ and his apostles.— 


verve these va 


in Esser 


2 ‘t attack where they made none. 
wat) it stop and hesitate before you 
by Dr. B sures to remove from among you 
of Agency s apostles, had he condescended to 
ms of & nister ¢ 
the coun ark to such vacant churches as 
r injurious ea minister because he declines 
“oes ‘ks upon slavery. Is not 
nC u ir refusal ene, which would 
lent among you, of one of 
vidress myself, most affectionate- 
which have adopted the 
! der shall have communion 
W yLtiaMs ut the Lord’s table. By what au- 
HOF | slaveholding, against 


vostles said nothing, such 


4 a his a 
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p. ey” : , auly to ¢ xclude a man from the 
; nod? Was not Philemon a slave- 
vner of Onessimus? Had not 
¢ oy pious slaves in Paul’s day, ‘ believ- 
facai And did the apostles excommu- 
tet ithe church because ‘they were 
serve h of Rome has claimed the right 
— a sof communion, differing from 
mace his tristand his apestles. Shall we do 
5 ind yet call ourselves Protestants ? 
fte ‘en is commended to the piety 
¥ he he freechurch in Boston. There 
x us who feel alarmed at the 
selling up terms of communion 
“” those of the New Testament. 
; prepared to have St. Peter's chair 
‘rom Rome to Boston, and placed in 
“Us Sanctuary 
Re “ \ tru Free Discussion. 
| - — 
nof A \TION MEETING AT THE MUSICAL 
I 
o hm . FUND HALL 
‘ “4 : va t me ung of the Pennsylvania Col- 
ar 3 y, atthe Musical Fund Hall, 
! ing last, May the 29th, was 
irgest ever held within the walls in 
y. The gre at hall and gallery were 
A “2 an auditory representing, we may 
‘4 derogation to those who were ab- 
hs : ghtened and patriotic portion of the 
his —~ aor "Ot our city. Seldom, tf ever, have 
. z “* . more enthusiastic, yet deep feel- 
a yea by an assembly, than by that on 
hinge, during the speech of Mr. 
, publies age of Baltimore. His patriotic invo- 


y * * 08d a response in the hearts of all 


p por Wwe might judge from the leng and 
a rege eed m "8; hot were his expositions of 
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antity ed, and the frame work of society al- 
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two arms of h 
enforced some of the |chair with his hands, smiled in such an expres- 
prominent points of the colonization enterprise. jsive manner, that it cannot easily ! ( 
Dr. Tyng, who had opened the meeting with | by those who saw him. It was a smi 
prayer, but had no expectation of speaking on | prise, mingled with the most bitter contempt. 
this occasion, yielded to a very evident wish of |The meeting was instantly in an uproar.— 
those around him, and with his characteristic | Groans, and cries of ‘no, no,’ ‘put him out, put 
force and clearness, gave a brief summary of}him out,’ ‘chair, chair,’ ‘shame, shame,’ were 
the claims which colonization has on the patriot,} heard in all ports of the hall. It was a long 
the philanthropist and the christian. jtime before ordet could be restored; but, when 
The number and composition of this assem-!it was, Lord Brougham rose amidst the most 
bly, and the feelings which it evineed in favor | deafening applause, and answered the attack at 
of a genuine, as opposed to a spurious and tur-|considerable length. Handley followed, some 
bulent philanthropy, argued well for the triumph | of his observations being received by hisses and 
of our cause iv Philadelphia and in Pennsylva- (cries of order, and others by applause. He was 
nia at large.—Colonization Herald. }soon stopped again, as his remarks were con- 
RD sidered as bearing too severely upon the Chair- 
With regard to the burning of Pennsy!vania } man, and, afier explanations by several gentle- 
Hall, the event is to be regretted; but at the/men, the affair was settled, somewhat to the 
same time, it exhibits the out-burst of an indigna- | discomfiture of the Quixotic hero who made the 
tion, springing from the highest sense of justice | attack. 
and pride,a feeling worthy of Americans—a} On the 28th inst., a resolution, rescinding, in 
sense of what is due to their southern brethren | etlect, the vote in which the friends of emanci- 
jand to their own dignity. We hail the event,{ pation obtained a majority, was introduced in 
| painful as it is, as an index of the proper state }the House of Commons by Sir George Grey. 
jof public sentiment, on the subject of abolition | The debate upon it commenced at 7 o'clock, P, 
at the north. | M. and Jasted until about 1 o’clock in the morn- 
Philadelphia is quiet—order prevails—peace | Sir George Grey, Sir Eardley Wilmot, 
restored—and the abolitionists Sir Robert Peel, Daniel 
| We wish it were for ever.—Richmond Com-jley, and Lord Jolin Russell, together wi 
| piler. 


Mr. Bethune foliowed ina strain of mixed | backwards, and strikine uJ 


the 
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argument and irony, and 


is 


forgotten 
1 r 


le of sur- 





ing. 





lis silenced.— | 
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n sev- 
eral other gentlemen, were engaged in it. I 
was present at this debate, having obtained. a 
seat through the kindness of one of the mem- 
lbers of the House. As my sheet is nearly 
filled, I eannet enter into details. Sir Robert 


| Peel and Lord Stanley are the most polished 





| ENGLAND. 


LE SE Oe ee | 
{From the European Correspondent of the Mass. Spy.] 

GREAT MEETING AT EXETER HALL— 

| LONDON. |} orators | have heard on this side the Atlantic; 
| On the 25th of May, a large meeting of the }but there is this difference between them and 
| friends of emancipation was held at Exeter Hall. Lord Brougham and O'Connell, that, while 
| One of the delegates to it, furnished me with a| theirs is the eloquence of art, that of the latter 
ticket of admission to the platform occupied by |'S of nature: theirs is the smooth and gentle 
| the President, the delegates, and the several ——— of a canal ina wen Pia eee 
| gentlemen who took an active part in the pro-| rougham’s and O" onnell’s the headlong tor- 
| ceedings. The meeting was fixed at 11 o’clock, | "€™" dashing down - precipitous declivity, Ogt: 
| but, in order to obtain a good seat, for the plat- jing and lashing sell into foam against the 
| form is large, I went at ten. There were, at rocks, which, 10 ee attempt to impede its pro- 
| that hour. at least two thousand people in the | ‘I he resoiution above mentioned passed 
jbody of the hall. The numbers rapidly in- | by a majority of seventy-two. 

creased, until, at eleven, every nook and corner, , ——- 

| where a seat ora foot-hold could be obtained, THE SLAVE TRADE—TEXAS 

jwas occupied. At 20 minutes past eleven,! Sir Robert Inglis moved an address to the 
Lord Brougham entered. The ample walls | Queen, having for its object the more effectual 
and lofty ceiling of the wall echoed and re-ech- | suppression of the slave trade; the principal 
j od with the rapturous and long continued ap-{ means of obtaining this desirable end being the 
| plause of the five thousand people assembled | concession of a mutual right of search in the 
| within the former and beneath the latter. 


; gress. 


Hats | case of all commercial vessels; such concession 
were whirled and tossed, and many a linen|to be stipulated in all treaties hereafter to be 
handkerchief, scarcely whiter than the hand {contracted hesween her 

‘. 


' 

j 

| : her allies 
en held it, ‘in sign Dr. Lushiny 

| 


majesty and 
uf wedoume, waved.’ |} the ation at 
Brougham took the chair, as president of the | the course of his speech he made the following 
meeting. Next but one upon his left sat a New| remarks upon the United States, in connection 
| Zealand chief, and, around him, were the Mar-| with the subject of slavery. 

quis of Clanricarde, Daniel O’Connel, Capt. | ‘ With respect to our relations with the Uni- 
Boldero, Sir George Strickland, J. Scholetield, | ted States on this subject, he had less hope than 
David Morris, H. Handley, C. P. Villiers, Sir} ever from him who presided over the govern- 

“ o = ; ‘ . 

C. T. Style, J. E. Barnes, all members of par-{ ment of that country, because he could not for- 


peerer together with George Thompson, Jo-! cet that every expression which that magistrate 


seph Sturge, and numerous clergymen and oth- | jad used as to the annexation of Texas to the 
er gentlemen. I shall not attempt even a com-/ United States, was characterized by the most 
j plete synopsis of the proceedings of the meet-! cold, calculating, and unfeeling spirit which de- 
Jing, which continued until after 5 o’clock, P.|clared that neither he nor the people of the 
M. So great was the interest in the subdject,| United States would be moved by any consid- 
and so admirably was that interest kept up by l erations of moral right or human happiness, but 
the speakers, that, at half past four, nota single! by considerations of an inferior kind, which, 
vacant place was to be seen thronghout the | however important, ought not for a single mo- 
hall; no individual appeared to have left. Ij ment by the bead of a Christian state to be put 
have never before listened to a succession of so jin comparison with the civilization and happi- 
uniformly good speakers, as at this time. Lord | ness of the world. | Hear, hear. } He rejoiced 
Brougham, in his opening address, occupied | that one of the most illustrious writers of Amer- 
nearly an hour. He made some observations} jca. (Dr. Channing) had come forward to de- 
upon the vote in the House of Commons, in| pounce the inhuman traffic in slaves, and the 
which the abolitionists obtained a majority: perpetuaion of it by the addition of a slave-trad- 
castigated the ministry; warned members from | ing community to the Union. Severai proprie- 
some places, which he named, against voting | tors of slaves had also, he was glad to say, pro- 
for the continuation of the apprenticeship, if} tested against that measure, and he trusted their 
they wished to retain their seats; drew a brief | example would be generally followed. Look- 
sketch of the character of the negro; eulogized | ing, however, to the high character of the Brit- 
Wilberforce, Macaulay, and Granville Sharpe ;} ish Government, and to the excitement prevail- 
complimented several living advocates of the| ing in some parts of the United States on this 
rights of the African race; and called upon the subject, he could not but hope, when the people 
members of parliament from Ireland, to sustain} of America saw that we sought for an extended 
their character for benevolence and philanthro-| right of search with an honest purpose, and not 
| PY: After Sir George Strickland and one or} with the view of giving increased ascendancy 
j two others had addressed the meeting, Grorer 
THOMPSON arose, and was greeted 
i] 


less 


} 


our maratime power, a spirit would arise in 


that country from which we might expect ulti- 


to 
with applause, 
bo enthusiastic and long continued, than | 
that with which Lord Brougham was received. 
After silence was restored, he 


mately to obtain efficient assistance.’ 
To Great Britain herself he gave this striking 
condemnation. 
‘It could not be said that he had not always 
influenced by a deep regard for economi- 


‘With a withering look, 
The war en-nouncing trumpet took, | been 
And blew a blast. so loud and dread, | zing the resources of the people ; but he must 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.’ recollect that this country, to use the eloquent 
He atttacked Lord Glenelg and the subordi-| language of Wilb rforce, owed a great debt to 
nate officers of the Colonial department, and at-| Africa |hear, hear.] for no country had sinned 
tempted to prove, by their own acts, that they |so deeply as Great Britain against the inhabit- 
are incompetent for the offices which they fill. | ants of that great continent. We concluded the 
He spoke more than an hour, and was often in-} Assiento contract to obtain a monopoly of the 
terrupted, as wer the best of the other speakers, trade. We prevented, in the year 1775, under 
by shouts of ‘ hear,’ ‘ hear,’ by reiterated cheers, | the administration of Lord Dartmouth, the pro- 
aud boisterous applause. “O'Connell spoke hibition of that trade by the United States, 
about three quarters of an hour, one of his prin-! which then formed part of our colonial empire. 
cipal topics being the new traffic, if it may so| We were also the nation which prolonged the 
be called, commenced by the English, in trans- | sufferings of the negro race for 25 years after 
porting the Hill Coolies from the East Indies} the eloquence of Mr. Wilberforce had depicted 
to Guiana and the West Indies. His speech them in the most affecting colors; and we, 
was interlarded with sallies of wit. with bursts | therefore, owed a great debt to Africa, and he 
of indignation, and with flights of eloquence. | for one was ready to pay his portion of it, being 
The great Irish orator has remarkable com- | convinced that it would open seurces of traffic 
mand over the muscles of expression, and it was/to us, and of improvement to Africa, which 
pleasing to observe the changes of his counte-| would repay us more than a thousand-fold.’— 
nance, according to the varying topics upon |({Hear, hear.] 
which he touched. I have rarely seen so pleas-! Lord Palmerston was sorry to acknowledge 
ing a smile as his, upon a countenance, which, | that after all the efforts that had been made by 
when calm, was so little interesting. His smile|Great Britain to put down the slave trade, it 
is accompanied so Be rat gine tyne it ?—a | still continues, little — A extent, = 
leer of the eye, which of itself, would almost in-| much aggravated in cruelty and horror. e 
dicate him as being an Irishman. His voice is | was afraid that when Great Britain had suc- 
soft, and his pronunciation accompanied by a | ceeded with every other nation, in agreeing 
peculiarity of brogue, which is rather a beauty | upon measures to end the abominable practice, 
than a defect. When animated, his ar Ee slavery — still — gan in re rag 
unwieldy form appears to lose its wezght, his} States. e supported the motion for the ad- 
gesticulations he easier, rapid, and more } dress, which oar came to without a division. 
energetic, and he dashes onward, as a man who|—Com. Adv. 


lis determined to ‘do his work while the day | 
lasts.’ : . | Awsoruer Row ix Coneress.—They have had anoth- 
A scene of uncommon interest occurred in | er row in the House, which seems likely to lead to more 
the course of the meeting. H. Handley, Esq. | serious consequences than the one between oe two 
in making some remarks, introductory to a res-| members from Tennessee the onan ots. — 
olution which he was about to present, directly | a oo Pn aman with Mr. Biddle. of 
. . - | Downin 0 , dis Mr. . 
attacked Lord Brougham, accusing him of hav: te _ made some taunting and personal remarks upon 
ing been instigated, in some of the expressions |}i\; course, which Mr. Biddle replied to by charging 
in his speech just uttered, by ‘private pique upon him falsehood! Whereupon Mr. D. inquired, 
and disappointed ambition.’ When these|‘Do you impute falsehood tome? at me — 
words were uttered, Lord Brougham, who had |esching up ome inte ond. og : or - mon 
oat: ; “atte pet rt to advance to Mr. . Mr. b. 
| been.sitting, ever since he took his seat, with | ion, and meanwhile, Mr. D. was arrested by man 

















his right elbow upon the arm of his chair and|imembers. The affair, at the last accounts was not ad- 
his head resting upon his hand, threw his head | justed. 


O’Connel!, Lord Stan- : 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


EXAMPLE OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND. 
| 
| Shrewsbury, before the Worcester County Convention 
of Ministers. } 


And what was the theory, what the practice 
of the pilgrim ministers of New England? 
Ret vheir theory in their privations and suffer- 
ings endured for their unbending resistance to 
the encroachment of civil power on natural and 
inalienable rights. And who, that is familiar 
with the early history of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, does not know that wherever a pulpit 
Was set up, the sanctuary rang with the notes 
of civil as well as religious liberty. Ido not 
say that their views of either civil or religious 
liberty were always right. I rather wonder 
that they did so much which deserves our grat- 
itude and our imitation—that they had so far the 
start of the world, encumbered as they were 
with its habits and examplesof tyranny. “What- 
fever any may deny to them, all will concede 
jthat, having suffered much in defence of the 
liberties of mankind, they did much, and with 
great precision of forecast, to establish those 
libertics on a foundation which coming ages 
might not shake. Nor will it be denied that 
whatever they accomplished in behalf of free- 
dom was done by the strength of the principle 
that morals, including the natural rights of man, 
are the basis of civil government, and that to 
allow the foundation to be undermined is to 
bring into ruin all that is reared upon it. Nor 
were their efforts vain. The principles of liber- 
ty which they personally defended, at such sac- 
rifice, which they were so anxious to keep alive 
in the mass of society, and in which they incor- 
poraed the infant mind, came safely down to 
the period when the American Revolution be- 
gan another era in the history of mankind. 
That revolution was the opening of a great po- 
tit, al -rama, which we believe will end only 
wit tae political regeneration of the world. 
Ani how far would that political revolution have 





turned, had not the ministry of New-England 
put its shoulder to the wheel? To this “‘ques- 
tion let the Coopers, and the Chaunceys, the 
Thatehers, the Mayhews, and the Lathrops* of 


ot 


netropolis in its better days, reply. Let 
‘these tones of fearless instruction and fervent 


PILGRIM MINISTERS OF sentiment contained in the resolutions of the 


| [Extract from the Speech of Rev. Groner ALLEN of | 


kingdom, that they would have preferred the 


town of Petersham, in this county, adopted 
January 4, 1773, one of which meets directly 
| the objection before us. It is this: ‘ 


; ‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this town, that 
| @ despotic and qrbitrary government is the kingdom of this 
| world as set forth in the New Testament, and is diamet- 
| tically opposed to the establishment of Christianity in a 

society, and has a direct tendency to sink a people into 
a profound staie of ignorance an irreligion, and that if 
we have an eye to our own posterity’s happiness, not 
only in this world, but in the world to come, it is our 
duty to oppose such a government.’ 


And yet, Mr. President, what was the ‘ des- 
potic arbitrary government ‘ which our fathers so 
much feared? What was the ‘dreadful slave- 
ty’ which they so carefully sought to avoid, 
that they called for aid upon the whole ministry 
of our land? That despotism, that slavery was 
unshackled freedom compared with the horrible 
bondage to which two millions of our countrymen 
are at this moment subjected, and against which 
we may not bear our testimony, lest by so doing, 
we forsake our appointed sphere, we desert a 
spiritual kingdom ! 

I now call = attention to an extract from 
a sermon * delivered in 1772, which, it seems 
to me, bears with no little force on the objection 
before us. 


‘As my audience at this general Lonvention consists 
of clergymen, legislators and the principal inhabitants 
of America, I shall address the different classes. 

‘My brethren in the ministry, our work is always 
great and infinitely important, and in this evil day the 
voice of wisdom cries loudly to ministers to watch and 
labor with double diligence and ardor for the souls of 
men. We are bound by the command of God to watch 
for the temporal as well as spiritual salvation of the 
people. As our duty with regard to the latter is often 
urged from the desk, I shall chiefly urge the former. 
Itis atruth not to be concealed, my brethren, that we 


oe . a 





lighten the nations. We are just~ passing 
through a revolution which, though not a few 
‘ cast ominous conjecture on the whole success,’ 
has, by the bevificence of its results, command- 
ed the respect of all, and the earnest good-will 
of many who, in its beginning, thought some of 
its movers had wandered darkly from the sphere 
of religion, to disturb the independent and well- 
adjusted. system of politics. Need I remind 
any that the temperance revolution, at its be- 
ginning, and for a while after, met, at almost 
‘very turn, the same objection which would 
now bring us to a stand, stifle the voice which 
our hearts are beginning to utter, and send us 
back to our homes, to be, as ministers, forever 
mute ona subject vital to the interests of our 
whole country, and blended with all that makes 
up the highest duty and lasting welfare of man? 
It was earnestly and strenuously contended that 
the subject of temperance was exclusively polit- 
ical, that it was in the hands of the State, that 
the State had givea to the seller and the drink- 
er of a subtle and all-desolating poison the holy 
shield of law. Efforts most strenuous were 
made to bring the subject of temperance directly 
into the channel of party politics, for the very 
purpose often of stifling the pulpit and throwing 
back the wheel of that advancing cause. The 
result, however, was a triumph of moral power 
over opinions and feelings that took shelter be- 
hind the law, and claimed that the pulpit and 
other means of forming public sentiment should 
be silent, till, in some mysterious way, the law 
should undergo achange! I might here cite 
the reiterated testimony of ministerial bodies of 
almost every denomination, in every part of the 
country, against intemperance, and in favor of 
the revolutionary movements which have deliv- 
ered so many from slavery to that vice ; but the 
leading facts of the temperance revolution are 
so fresh in the memories of all, that I conten- 
myself with having barely suggested them to 
your notice, persuaded as I am that your pert 
sonal intimacy with that enterprise will more 
than supply any deficiency of statement by 
me. 





LATE FROM TEXAS. 


The Congress adjourned on Wednesday, the 24th of 
May, sine dic. Another candidate for the Presidency, 
has been put forth in the person of Col. P, W. Grayson, 
in opposition to Gen. Lamar ; but little doubt seems en- 
tertained that the election will result in the choice of 
Lamar. A handsome theatre has been built in Hous- 
ton by Mr. J. Carlos, and a company ef agtors was 
daily looked for from New Orleans and Mobile. Con- 
siderable risk of an Indian war had just risen from the 
rashness of Col. R. Potter, who, om missing some of his 
horses, collected an armed party, and made an attack 
on the Caddo Indians, whom he suspected of the theft. 
In the affray, three Indians and two white men were 
killed ; and after its termination, the horses were found 
in a range closely adjoining Col. Potter’s plantation, 
whither they had casually strayed. A company has 
been formed and chartered to unite the Brazos with 
Galveston bay, by means of rail roads and eanals.— 
Boston Atlas. 
ee 


CONGRESS. 











are verily and notoriously guilty of great omission of 
duty. We have not, in these wicked times, borne con- 
stant and faithful testimony against the growing sins 
in the land—against tyranny and unfaithfulness in ru- 
lers; we have been atraid of offending them ; the fear 
of man has brought us into the snare of sin: cursed 
be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully. Doth 
not this curse belong to some of us? We see tyranny 
advancing, which is the parent of all manner of abom- 
inations, and have we cried aloud to warn the people 
against the dreadful evil? No; we are many of us 
guilty, guilty, guilty ; and I believe the anger of God 
is kindled against us for our great neglect of duty in 
this matter. If our consciences condemn us, let us now 
engage earnestly and double our diligence in the cause 
of freedom and godliness. Let us teach our people not 
only in public, but from house to house, warning ev- 
ery man and beseeching every man to fogsake every 
evil way, to practice holiness, and to support freedom 
and justice against growing oppression and tyranny. 





| intercession in behalf of civil liberty which rang 
IF. n almost every pulpit in New-England reply. 
Let the venerated names of Dwight, Trumbull, 
| Sprin , Robbins, Thaxter, Allen, and other 
lene pleins in the army of the Revolution, reply. 
1 woh dead they speak : ¢ 
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shall forsake the 
her martyrs. 
What thought our political fathers on this 
subject? ‘To this question they give no vague 
reply. Let mecite a passage from the prologue 
to that drama of which I have just spoken. It 
was uttered by that provincial Congress of which 
John Hancock was President, Benjamin Lin- 
coln, Secretary, and Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Hawley were master-spirits. In their session 
at Cambridge, December 6, 1774, but a few 
months before the first blood of the Revolution 
was spilt, they addressed, by special proclama- 
tion, the ministers of the colony of Massachu- 
setts in these words: 

‘Tn a day like this, when all the friends of civil and 
religious liberty are exerting themselves to deliver this 
country from its present calamities, we cannot but place 
great hope in an order of men who have ever distin- 
euished themselves in their country’s cause; and do 
therefore recommend to the ministers of the gospel in 
the several towns and other places in this colony, that 
they asist us in avoiding that dreadful slavery, with 
which we are now threatened,’ 
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Was there no response to this call? Hear it. 
It comes in that solemn pause between the fight 
of Lexington and the battle in which Warren 
consecrated, with his blood, the heights of 
Charlestown to the liberties of mankind. It was 
uttered in ConveNTION, and was in these words : 


‘To the Hon. Joseph Warren, Esq., President of the 
Provincial Congress of the Colony of Massachusetts 
ay 
Sir: We,the pastors of the Congregational church- 
ex of Massachusetts Bay, in our present annual conven- 
tin, beg leave to express the grateful sense we have of 
the regard shown by the honorable Provincial Congress 
to us, and the encouragement + they have been pleased 
to afford to our assembly as a body this day. 

‘Deeply impressed with a sympathy for the distressof 
our much injured and oppressed country, we are not a 
little relieved in beholding the representatives of the 
people, chosen by their free and unbiassed suffrage, 
now met to concert mecsures for their relief and defence, 
in whose wisdom and integrity, under the smiles of 
Divine Providence, we cannot but express Our entire 
confidence. 

¢ As it has been found necessary to raise an army for 
the common safety, and our brave countrymen have 
so willingly offered themselves to this hazardous service, 
; < +2e not insensible of the vast burden that their nec- 
essary maintainance must induce upon the people ; we 
therefore cannot forbear, upon this occasion, to offer 
our services to the public, and to signify our readiness, 
with the consent of our several congregations, to offici- 
ate, by rotation, as chaplains to the army. 

‘ We devoutly commend the Congress and our breth- 
ren in arms to the guidance and protection of that 
Providence who, from the first settlement of the country, 
has so remarkably appeared for the preservation of its 
civil and religious rights.’ 

The call, sir, upon ministers for aid in the 
revolutionary struggle was not confined to the 
colony of Massachusetts. The Congressof the 
United States, at their session in May, 1778, 
published an address, signed by Henry Laurens, 
President, to the people of the United States, in 
which they set forth the condition of the coun- 
try at that crisis, its dangers and its hopes, sta- 
ting the connection between liberty and the gen- 
eral interests of men, and calling for the united 
and persevering efforts of the people to maintain 
their rights. In order to give certain and more 
extensive effect to their address, they added to it a 
resolution, in which we see evidence of their belief 
that neither the ministry nor the sanctuary were 
too saered to entertain and aid the cause of civil 
liberty. The resolution was as follows: 

‘Resolved, That it be recommended to ministers of 
the gospel, of all denominations, to read, or cause to be 
read, immediately after divine service, the above address 
to the inhabitants of the United States of America, in 
their respective churches and chapels and other places 
of religious worship.’ 


So far were the provincial or the continen- 


human rights was no concern of a spiritual 





* These distinguished ministers of Boston were, with 
others, intimate counselors with Adams, 
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tal Congress from thinking that the subject of 
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+ The Congress adjourned to accommodate the Con- 


And as there are but few men of letters in country 
towns who are acquainted with the history of mankin? 
and the destruction that tyranny has made in the world, | 
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sovernment and the nights of the people. This is 
an important duty, which every one, who is an ambas- 
sador from Him who came into the world to make us 
free indeed, ought immediately to put in practice. My 
dear brethren, this is a most weighty concern ; for, as 
far as means are connected with the end, the eternal 
salvation of millions may depend on the preservation 
offreedom! As tyranny always produces wickedness, 
we know not where iis dreadful effects may end. I 
know that it is often suggested that ministers of the 
gospel have nothing to do in eivil affairs; but as I 
know this suggestion came from the father of lies, and 
is big with rain to mankind, let us say to all opposers 
of truth and righteousness, the Lord rebuke thee, and 
go on steadfast in the name of the Lord, until we have 
built up the kingdom of liberty and righteousness in 
the world. Thus let us be faithful unto death, and the 
King eternal will give us a crown of glory in his king- 
dom of liberiy and love. 

‘L will now address the legislators and gentlemen in 
civil life. Brethren,I bless God that tyranny has not 
yet shut my mouth nor your ears; that we may once 
more speak to each other of temporal and spiritual sal- 
vation. Let us work whilst life lasts, for time and 
death make rapid speed and will soon hurry us off the 
stage. Therefore what our hand findeth to do, let us do 
it with all our might, for we must soon bid the world 
farewell. The great business of life for every man is 
to promote the glory of God and the happiness of man- 
kind ; let this be the employment of our life, and death 
will be a passage to glory. My brethren, we live in an 
evil day ; tyranny and vice, inseparable companions, 
make rapid’ progress and threaten universal ruin: 
therefore let the friends of God and man make a 
solemn stand against these fiends, and, in the name of 
the Most High, go forth against his and our enemies. 
‘The same spirit that dictates the objection against 
ministers instructing the people in politics, says that 
none but ministers should instruct the ignorant or wick- 
ed in religion, and thus, by the devices of Satan and 
the folly of men, we are likely to have little or no reli- 
gion or liberty in the world; but the command of God 
binds all men of every denomination, to support liberty 
and religion, and releases none from the work. We 
are all instructed in the book of reason, conscience, rev- 
elation: let us now obey their commands and press 
forward in the race of glory, for our work’is infinitely 
important, our moments but few, and death will soon 
stop our pursuit! Let not the fear of man, the love of 
gold, the sound of honor, bribe or delude us. May we 
not account life itself dear, if we can secure to the 
present and to future generations the unsullied glory 
of virtue and freedom. If from right principles we 
can do this, we shall reap the fruit of our labors in His 
presence where is fullness of joy through an eternit of 
ages tocome. Let us all, in our various spheres of life 
unite with sacred ardor in promoting the honor of God 
and the welfare of our fellow-men, and be invincible to 
the ungodly enemies of freedomand virtue. Then will 
the eternal God of love, who deligtheth in the happiness 
of his creatures, shine upon us in time, and crown us 
with glory in eternity.’ 

Such, Mr. President, were the polities, such 
the morals of our fathers. It was this sponta- 
neous intimacy of morals and politics, it was 
this agreement of statesmen and divines, it was 
this inviolable harmony of truth and freedom, 
that began, carried forward, and gloriously com- 
pleted the American Revolution. Liberty was 
then a high-souled principle ; it was a holy sen- 
timent; it was a triple bond of duty to self, to 
mankind, and to God, and, being such, God 
crowned it with glory and honor. Liberty dis- 
sociated from religion is divided against herself ; 
and never, while these heaven-matched influen- 
ces are divorced from each other, never, while 
their union is not eherished in the hearts of the 
aeople, will liberty take to herself her great 
power and accomplish her great work for the 
happiness of mankind. Blessed be God, that 
lofty, heaven-communing spirit has not utterly 
forsaken our land. Since the fathers fell asleep 
what have we their children seen? We have 
no need to go down below the horizon of mem- 
ory to see on the question before us @ light to 
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* This extract is taken fromthe Massachusetts Spy, of 
February 18, 1773. It was copied into that paper 
from the Providence Gazette, of January 2, of the same 
year. In this paperit was published as an extract from 
a sermon ‘lately delivered 
The sermon was, probabl 
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Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Wasutneton, June 16. 
The House resumed, this morning, the con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, discharging that Committee 
from the further consideration of the subject of 
the annexation of Texas. 

The question was on the motion of Mr. 
Adams to recommit the report, with instructions 
to report resolutions, declaring that the Consti- 
tution gives no power to any department of the 
Government to admit a foreign people mto the 
Union ; that it is a power reserved to the peo- 
ple alone ; and that the usurpation of the power 
by the Government might be and ought to be 
resisted. 

Mr. Adams said he would be perfectly satis- 
fied with the adoption of the proposition of his 
pareeiae, COE. Semele Seommit the re- 
as to the merits of the question. His own pro- 
position he had offered as a substitute for that 
of Mr. Thompson of 8. C. He wished the 
House to understand that he did not desire, at 
this stage of the question, to discuss the merits 
of the question. ‘His object, at this time, was 
only to secure a recommitment of the subject 
for a report. He commented, with severity, 
upon the course of the Committee in refusing 
to be ‘catechised,’ when he asked, whether they 
had given five minutes attention to the resolu- 
tions of three or four of the sovereign states of 
this Union. The inference was that they had 
not. But he demanded that answer yet, as due 
to the House as well as to the states which had 
addressed the House on this subject. He had 
wished to ask every individual of the Commit- 
tee whether he endorsed the principle assumed 
by Mr. Dromgoole, but he would waive it. 

Mr. Dromgoole and Mr. Howard hoped every 
member of the Committee would reply to it. 

Mr. Thompson objected. The House ought 
not to suffer its time to be wasted, in this way, 
with unparliamentary questions. 

Mr. Legare said he, for one, would answer, 
unhesitatingly, that he had not looked into one 
of the resolutions or memorials on the subject. 

Mr. Adams.—Then I understand from the 
gentleman, that he, for one member, did not 
read one of the memorials ? 

Mr. Legare.—Not one. 

Mr. Adams read the rule of the House which 
makes it the duty of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to take into consideration all subjects re- 
ferred to them in regard to Foreign Relations.— 
The time was, he said, when he almost despair- 
ed of seeing free debate and free action, in this 
Hovse. That time was not yet passed. The 
Committee were no longer any thing but the 
instruments of party; as was the case with the 
Committee on Elections. He called upon the 
people of this country to mark the principles as- 
sumed in this House, and to assert their rights, 
as the people of Mississippi had done when a 
party committee, sustained by the House, un- 
dertook to trample on them. We were, he be- 
lieved, in the process of a change, which would 
sweep away all the principles wpon which this 
House had undertaken to act, in opposition to 
the will of the people. He did not hesitate to 
say that the Committee had betrayed their duty 
to the House and the country. What was the 
use of referring any thing to a Committee, or of 
having any Committee upon the principles whieh 
the Committee here had assumed. The ques- 
tion referred to the Committee in this case, in- 
volved the fate and fortune of the Union, and 
the fate and fortune of freedom. The course 
of the Committee was a part of that system of 
contempt with whieh petitions had been treated. 
Mr. A. referred to the Patton resolution as one 
of the results of the principles assumed by the 
House, and he strongly censured those of his 
colleagues from the North, who ‘had taken 
shelter from the indignation of their constituents 
-under that restriction.’ The Speaker here called 
Mr. A. to order. Mr. A. said he was much 
obliged to the Chair for net having stopped him 
before. A great laugh followed this rally, and 
Mr. Adams then went into a disquisition of the 
duties and functions of Committees. Mr. 
Adams, through the whole of his remarks, was 
very earnest and eloquent. He looked spon 
the course of the Committee in this case, as 
going one step beyond the gag a of the 

atton resolution; and he connected the two 
preceedings, and held them up as gross viola~ 
tions of popular and representative rights, He 
spoke more than half an hour, and under much 
excitement, without concluding. _The Chair 
then stated that the time had expired, and an- 
nounced the orders of the day. Mr. Legare 
hoped the gentleman would be allowed to pro- 
ceed, as he wished to reply. Several exclaim- 
ed,—‘ let us have the quarrel out.’ But the 
House determined to go on with Private Bills, 
which occupied the remainder of the day. 























